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FOREWORD 


Dear Friends, 

Thomas was delighted with his 1979 Annual. In fact I think 
he was a little too pleased. He became a bit conceited. “There 
should have been more about me,” he said. “Never mind all 
those other engines who have poked their way in. They're 
alright, and good engines in their way, but they are not really 
important. I’m the important one. If I wasn’t there to run my 
Branch Line, the Fat Controller would be in a dreadful fix. 
Think of that!” 

When I told him not to be so silly he went away in a huff, and 
behaved very badly when I was showing my model of his line 
at Nottingham. I had to speak to him severely. “You are 
getting much too big for your wheels,” I told him. “If you 
behave like that in front of people here, they won’t want to 
come and see you any more.” 

He was sorry after that and promised to be good; so I told 
him that if he stayed good I would tell you more about his 
Branch Line, and about the model I have made of it; but I 
said “You mustn't be jealous and think that you can have the 
whole Annual to yourself, You must let your friends have a 
look in too.” 

We are both glad you liked the 1979 Atinual, and we hope 
you will enjoy this one. 
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ar Hodges, who illustrated this Annual, 
ese photographs when he last came to 
This layout is the third I have made of 
s Branch line. The first had to be 
ip after only three years. The second 
ere pictures of it in the 1979 Annual, 
& 5) lasted for fifteen years. It was 
y 4 feet in size, and was hinged in the 
or transport. It folded into a box 6 feet 
y 1 foot 6 inches. It was an attractive 
popular at Exhibitions, but was too 
me to manage alone; besides it 
e car to carry it about, and when 
into a smaller house it had to be 


at model railway fits along one wall 
ay room, and has much less scenery. 
10 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot Ginches by 
ind fits in the boot of my car. There 
r piece called the Fiddleyard, which 
tions is screened off. This travels 
he boot on top of the folded station, 
the back seat. 

iyou see the line at Exhibitions you see 
har Station, the village behind, and a 
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inch Line... 


Awdry takes us on a tour on his model layout 


tunnel through which the trains disappear into 
the Fiddleyard; but in imagination they are 
going to Elsbridge, Toryreck, Knapford, 
Tidmouth and other places in the outside 
world. The back scene showing the village 
hides sidings which, again in imagination, go to 
Locomotive and Carriage Sheds, Stone-dress- 
ing Sheds, and a stretch of line laid, tramway 
fashion, for three miles up to the Anopha Quarry 
from which the Branch gets much traffic. This 
line is worked by Toby with help from Mavis, 
who is a diesel belonging to the Quarry Co. 

Thomas, Annie and Clarabel work the 
passenger traffic, assisted by Daisy the diesel 
Railcar. Percy looks after the goods traffic. He 
is sometimes helped by Duck. At Exhibitions 
I work a whole day’s Timetable from 6.30am to 
11.40pm while a tape recorded commentary 
tells everyone what is happening, and why. A 
whole day’s working takes about an hour, so] 
divide it up into three separate sequences of 
about twenty minutes each. At the end of the 
third sequence all stock — engines, coaches and 
wagons — are back where they started, and so 
we are all ready to begin Sequence 1 again. 


Sequence 1 begins when Thomas and Daisy 
come out of Shedat 6.30am forrefuelling. Daisy 
goes to the oil depot, while Thomas 
leaves Annie & Clarabel on a siding and goes to 
the Locomotive depot for coal and water. The 
first train to arrive at Ffarquhar Station is 
brought by Toby who arrives up from Knapford 
at 7.20. He has come through the villages 
picking up Quarry workmen on the way. He 
also brings a milk van from Elsbridge Dairy to 
be loaded at Ffarquhar. Toby draws in to the 
platform, is uncoupled and shunts the van to 
the Milk dock. He then backs down to his 
coaches, pushing them back to the station 
throat, where he waits for permission to go 
along the quarry line. 

Daisy leaves the oil depot and comes to the 
platform. She picks up her passengers and is 
away to Elsbridge and Knapford at 7.40. 
Thomas collects his coaches, backs them down 
on the now loaded milk van, and is coupled. 
He then takes them to the platform where his 
passengers are waiting. Promptly at 8.0am he 
is signalled away with his load of commuters. 

At Elsbridge, which is the next station down 
the line, Thomas passes Percy, who is on his 
way up with a goods train. On his arrival at 
Ffarquhar, Percy loses no time in beginning 
his shunting, but he soon has to stop when 


Toby comes in with a train from the quarry. 
Once Toby has left, Percy can start again, and 
when he has put all his wagons in their proper 
places he retires to the Loco Depot for water, 
till at 9.30 Mavis comes out of the quarry line 
with wagons full of dressed stone. Mavis shunts 
them to the passenger platform, is uncoupled 
and scurries away to the quarry line again. 
Percy backs down on the wagons and is 
coupled. At 9.40 he is signalled away to Knap- 
ford harbour, where the stone is needed for the 
Fat Controller's Development Scheme. 


Thomas is signalled away at 11.48, 
he has disappeared into the tunnel 


ther hour; so he | 
atform and 


in the town. 
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at the Goods Depot and yourself. Now I must tell you something about 
He shunts itto my models. 
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SCREENED OFF 


I bought THOMAS in 1948 when I was writ- 
ing “Tank Engine Thomas Again”, and wanted 
to start modelling once more after a lapse of 
some twenty years. Thomas was one of 
Stewart Reidpath’s standard models with a 
heavy, cast whitemetal body, and was fitted 
with his “Essar” chassis and motor. Stewart 
Reidpath is now dead, and his motors, let alone 
spare parts for them, have been unobtainable 

for years; but Thomas still keeps going! He is, 
as you might expect from his age, a tempera- 
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mental old gentleman, and has to be driven 
very carefully indeed. 

I built PERCY in 1949 (the year I wrote 

“Troublesome Engines” - the book in which 
Percy first appears), and I soldered him 
together out of brass and other parts cut and 
filed to shape. I wanted another engine - 
Thomas was then the only one I had — and I 
also wanted a model of Percy to help our then 
artist draw his pictures; but the artist didn’t 
pay much attention, so my Percy — the proper 
one — looks different from the Percy in the 
books. Stewart Reidpath made a chassis forme 
and fitted it with one of his motors, so Percy is 
sometimes as temperamental as Thomas, and 
for the same reason. He will run and shunt beauti- 
fully for weeks on end and then suddenly, and 
forno apparent reason, decide to be ‘awkward’. 
This can be exasperating, especially at 
exhibitions. He did this at Nottingham Exhibi- 
tion 1978, and the only thing to do then was to 
use my ‘Spare Percy’ which I had made for just 
such an emergency. 

To make ‘Spare Percy’ I cut out the boiler 
and side tanks from a Triang ‘Nellie’, and 
filled the resulting space between cab and 
smokebox with a section of saddletank cut 
from an Airfix kit. The outside cylinders came 
from another Airfix kit, and were 
cemented to ‘Nellie’s’ metal frames with 
Evostick. I fitted scale size wheels in place of 
‘Nellie’s’ rather clumsy ones, and filled up the 
body with plasticine. The good wheels and 
ight has made ‘Spare Percy’ into a 
2 running engine almost as good as the 
y in his best moments. 

s bought as a spare engine in 1949. 
to show the railway at a Fete, 
for emergencies. He is 
nier tank engine made by 
a long since extinct. When 
eels were not quite 
dling gait. My 
im ‘Duck’, and 


catchers are made from household pins. He is 
mounted on a Romford motor bogie and in the 
general way he works well too. But he also is 
getting old, so I always take along a ‘Spare 
Toby made from aK’s kit in case ofemergen cy. 


DAISY was built while I was writing “Branch 
Line Engines”. She was very easy to make. I 
bought a Triang twin-car diesel set, and all I 
had to do then was to cut off the driver’s end 
from the trailer car and cement it to the square 
end of the power car. I fitted scale wheels to 
the power and trailing bogies and that was 
that. Daisyis a good reliable performer, and has 
given little trouble in her 14/15 years. 


MAVIS came a year later than Daisy 
she didn’t get into a book til] 19761 gt 
easy to make too. Her body is built 1; 
Airfix kit, and to make her ‘go’ 

a K’s motor bogie. Her bodyis s 
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powerful and smooth running. 
Sp 


Of my coaches ANNIE is the real « 


She is 50 plus years old. I built hare 
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when I was still at school, for a 
which my brother and I then ha 
in 1929, and could do no more 
1948. I then needed two coaches 
Thomas. I built another coach tom; 

them Annie and Clarabel, and Tho ate r 

train. a8 hag 
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Duck is a Great Western Engine, and proud of 
it. He was thrilled when City of Truro brought 
an Enthusiasts’ Special to Sodor. City of Truro 
was the first engine ever to reach 100 miles an 
hour. It happened on May 9th 1904. 

The G.W.R. had reached Plymouth first; but 
by the 1890s the London and South Western 
had crept round north of Dartmoor and 
reached Plymouth, so to speak, by the back 
door. They wanted a share in the Transatlantic 
Boat Train traffic from Plymouth to London. 
They claimed all passengers, and considered 
that the G.W.R. should be content with Mail 
traffic alone. Each time a liner docked, trains 
raced to London. Though unofficial, each rail- 
way took this racing seriously. Only picked 
engines and crews were rostered for the work. 

Hitherto the generally accepted journey 
time had been 4’4 hours; but on April 3rd 1904 
the L.S.W. whisked their train to Waterloo 
(230 miles) in 4 hours 3 minutes. The G.W.R.’s 
reply was immediate and devastating. Their 
route was longer (247 miles), but their next 
Boat Train reached Paddington in 3 hrs. 54 
mins. Then they hammered the thing home by 
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CITY OF 


giving the L.S.W. t i i 
beating a journey time ofa mpossible pea 
eed of Truro’s share in this ama i i 
rought her into history. Bigs eas 
The North German Llo 
prinz Wilhelm” anchored 


time of 79 minutes, F ree in the re 
- Our min Cord 
peens Was away with Cine later Driver 
elr 5 coach 148 ton train Y of Truro and 
They reached Exeterin 5 


good going over wh 9 minutes This 
«. . w 
the hardest road in thors deseri a 


Clements was dom”, but Driver 


n't _ satisfied. On 
It 
distance in less, Clee eTutO had done the 


needed if they were . f 

me effort ww, 

They cleared Exetey Be Aevious best 
Mile climb to Whiteball, 1) sre8 Was the 
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track east of Exeter to accelerate swiftly and 
attack the grade with determination. City of 
Truro responded magnificently. She stormed 
up those gruelling 20 miles in 19% minutes, 
topping the summit at 63 mph. In spite of this 
she still had a reserve of steam left for the 
feat which followed, a feat so astonishing at the 
time that the G.W.R. authorities begged 
Mr Rous-Martin, who as a guest passenger was 
timing the train with stop watches, to hush 
up his figures “for fear of alarming the public”! 

“What happened was this,” wrote Mr Rous- 
Martin to the General Manager. “When we 
topped Whiteball we were still doing 63 mph; 
when we emerged from Whiteball Tunnel we 
had reached 80; thenceforward our velocity 
rapidly and steadily increased, the quarter mile 
times diminishing from 11 seconds at the tunnel 
entrance . . . finally to 8.8 seconds - this last 
being the equivalent of 102.3 miles per hour. 
The two quickest quarters occupied exactly 
18 seconds for the half mile - equivalent to 
100 mph....” 


reece 


At this point the train was braked sharply 
because platelayers were dawdling on the track, 
so Mr Rous-Martin could not confirm the 
highest speed by a second reading; but his 
figures have been checked and rechecked over 
the years, together with those of an indepen- 
dent observer on the train, and most authori- 
ties are now agreed that 100 mph was reached. 

Speed was again reduced to 68 mph through 
Taunton. Driver Clements then accelerated; 
74 mph at Bridgewater became 77 over the 
Flats, and City of Truro brought her train to 
Bristol (128 miles) in just over 120 minutes. She 
was as sound in steam and cool in bearing as 
when she had left Shed that morning, and 
could have taken the train through to 


ee 


Paddington with no trouble at all; but she was 
short of coal, and to save time they brought 
on Duke of Connaught instead. 

The South Western still fought gamely for 
the Plymouth traffic; but their Salisbury 
accident (1906) brought racing to a tragic end. 
After this they tried to attract passengers with 
luxury rather than speed. But the comfortable 
Coaches they built for the service proved 
Strangely unpopular, and the G.W.R. bought 
them in 1910. 
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City of Truro’s record stayed intact for 33 
years till first the L.M.S. in 1937, and then the 
L.N.E.R. in 1938 broke it handsomely. By then 
the “Cities” had been scrapped, and City of 
Truro preserved in’ York Museum. In the 
1950s, however, Enthusiasts’ Specials hauled 
by historic locomotives became popular, and 
B.R. brought her out in 1957, gave her a rebuild 
and a new lease of life. But this new lease was 
short, and she is retired now for good. You can 
see herin Swindon Museum. 
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There was great excitement in the Worth 
Valley of West Yorkshire on 13th April 1867. 
Theirvery own railway was to be opened! 

The businessmen of the valley had realised 
that they were isolated, and unable to compete 
on level terms with factories in nearby Bradford 
and Halifax. They neededa railway to Keighley 
to give quick and efficient transport for their 
goods. 

The brand new Keighley and Worth Valley 
Railway began, in 1867, a career which was to 
last for nearly a century. It didn’t quite do it, 
for B.R. closed the line to passengers in 1961 
and to goods the following year. ; 

This looked like the end; but things aren't 
always what they seem. Even before the freight 
service came to anend, meetings hadbeenheld — 
in Keighley, and a Preservation Society had 
been formed of people who were de ed Oe 
keep the line running. , 


The first few years were an uphill ‘slog. 
Negotiations with B.R. took time; money was 
short; enthusiasm began to wane, and all the 
while nature was rapidly taking over. Weeds 
covered the track, sleepers rotted, and rails 
and other equipment rusted from disuse. 

At last, in 1965, things began to move. The 
station at Haworth was rented from B.R, and 
became a small museum attracting visitors and 
earning money, while locomotives and stock 
were beginning to arrive. 

By 1968 a tremendous amount of hard work 


had put the line back into shape, andthe project 


began to receive publicity and interest from 
many quarters. This was a great morale booster 


for the enthusiasts, who at last found that their 
patience and hard work was bringing its reward. 


On 29th June 1968 the line re-opened, and the 
first train out of Keighley was impressivell 


double-headed by the IN class 2andthe USS 


tank engine. 


Facing page top — Saddle tank ‘Fred’ in Haworth Yard. 


Facing page bottom — Pannier tank L89 being 
repainted. 


This page top — L89 approaching Haworth. 


This page bottom — Evening Star commences duty on 


the Worth Valley line in July 1973. 


Throughout that first summer these two 
engines were kept busy and by the end of the 
season an encouraging total of 45,000 passen- 
gers had been carried. That figure has risen 
steadily over the years, and the line is now 
firmly established as a major attraction for 
tailway enthusiasts and holidaymakers. 

The line has been featured in many films 
and TV programmes, and notably in the 1970 
film version of E. Nesbit’s The Railway 
Children, for which it provided the perfect 
period setting. 

The oldest locomotive on the line is 
Bellerephon, an 0-6-0 well tank which was built 
in 1874. Not quite so old, but much in demand 
by film companies for its quaint and charming 
appearance is Sir Berkeley, a Manning Wardle 


~ 0-6-0 saddle tank of 1891. 
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The engines have all had lots of adventures 
in their books. Here are some pictures 
linked with the adventures of certain 
engines. Can you put each engine with its 
correct picture? 
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The Isle of Man Railway 


| expect some of you will have been to the 
Isle of Man for a holiday. There are two 
interesting railways there. One is the Manx 
Electric Railway, which goes along the cliffs 
from Douglas to Ramsey. But | want to tell 
you about the Isle of Man Railway, which is a 
steamworked line. 

It is 3ft gauge and there is nothing like it in 
Britain. The Isle of Man Railway started 
business in 1874 with lines from Douglas to 
both Peel and Port Erin. 1n1904 they took over 
the bankrupt Manx Northern Railway — 
Ramsey to St Johns, with a branch to Foxen- 
dale — which had been beggared when the 
Foxdale leadmines had failed three years 
before. 

By 1926 the railway was a flourishing con- 
cern and had 16 tank engines; 15 of them were 
pretty little 2-4-Os built at various times from 
1873 to 1926 by Beyer Peacock of 
Manchester. The ‘odd man out’ was 
“Caledonia” No. 15. She was a chunky 0-6-0, 
heavy and powertul, builtby Dubs of Glasgow 
in 1885 for the Manx Northern Railway to 
haul their traffic from the Foxdale mines. You 
can still see her in the Museum at Port Erin. 


For a long time the railway prospered; then 
some 15 to 20 years ago things began to go 
wrong, and it was closed in the Autumn of 
1965. For eighteen months locomotives lay 
in their sheds, coaches and wagons stood 
forlornly on sidings, stations were locked up 
and deserted, and all suffered grievously from 
vandals. 

Then, inMarch1967, aCompany headed by 
the Marquis of Ailsa leased the line. Re- 
opening was fixed for June 3rd, so everyone 
had to work fast. It was hard work to get all 
ready in time; but it was done, and trains ran 
to Port Erin, Peel and Ramsey once again. It 
was hoped that the railway would, like the 
Talyllyn and the Festiniog, pay its way as a 
holiday attraction. But, alas for our hopes, 
the line from St Johns to Ramsey had to be 
closed a year later. Trains still ran to Peel and 
Port Erin, but it wasn’t long before the Peel 
line had to be given up. By 1971, when the 
lease ended, and the old Company had taken 
over again, some four trains a day were 
running for holidaymakers on the short 
stretch between Port Erin and Port St Mary. 

But people in the Isle of Man and on the 


mainland fought hard to save the railway. 
They formed a strong Supporters’ Associa- 
tion, and they do all sorts of jobs such as 
mending and repainting Level Crossing 
gates, fencing and signals. They cut back 
hedges and bushes, clean weeds from the 
track, and tidy up station grounds. They clean 
and wash down the coaches too and do all 
sorts of other things. They have one aim in 
mind: the re-opening of the whole 14/2 miles 
of line between Douglas and Port Erin. And, 
stage by stage, they have succeeded. Trains 
began running to Castletown from Port Erin; 
by 1977 they went a further 2'% miles to 
Ballasala, and during the Summer of 1978 the 
first trains for several years ran through to 
Douglas. We hope that they will long continue 
todo so. 

Ofthe Company’ssixteen enginestwo have 
been scrapped, and five are still in working 
order. Of the rest you can see three in the 
Museum at Port Erin, but the other six are in 
the Shed at Douglas. You have to have special 
permission to see these. 

The five working engines are smartly turned 
out in green. Their brass and copper fittings 
are kept well polished. The oldest is No, 4 

‘Loch’. ‘She’ was one of the first engines on 
the line and arrived in 1874. She isnamed in 
honour of Henry Brougham Loch, Governor of 
the Island at the time the railway was opened, 
and it was he who had a new harbour built at 
Port Erin. No. 10 ‘G. H. Wood' is named after 


a great man. G. H. Wood was Secretary and 


Manager of the line from its very beginning 
in 1873 till 1905, when he retired. He did 
more than anybody to make the line a 
success, so they named one of the, then, new 
engines after him, and elected hima Director 
of the railway, a post which he held till his 
death in 1925. The other working engines — 
No. 11. Maitland, 12. Hutchinson, and 13. 
Kissack ~ are also named after men who gave 
long and loyal service to the line. 

Whatever else you do when visiting the 
Island you must not fail to travel on the little 
train from Douglas to Port Erin and back. The 
first 6 miles from Douglas is a switch-back 
over the hills and dawn again. The climb out 
of Douglas is steep, and your engine pants 
so hard that you begin to wonder whether it 
will ever reach the top. But at Port Soderick, 
three miles from Douglas the worst is over; 
all the same it is still up-and-down again for 
another three miles till we have run down into 
Ballasala, near Ronaldsway Airport. 

The next station is Castletown, site of the 
famous Castle Rushen. For centuries Castle- 
town was the Island's Capital. The Governor 
lived here, and the House of Keys(the |sland’s 
Parliament) met first in the Castle and latterly 
in a house in the town. They meet now in 
Government: House at Douglas and the 
Governor lives elsewhere, but Castletown is 
still an interesting and important place. - 

Beyond Castletownthe linetwistsand turns 


through lovely country with 


Ross 


Loco. No 15 Caledonia 


Loco. No 12 Hutchinson 


Loco. No16 Mannin 

for this is the most fertile part of the island. 
We pass through Colby, and reach the sea at 
Port St Mary, a pleasant fishing village where 
there is a single platform station. One mile 
further on we reach journey’s end at Port 
Erin, a curious station whose platform is cut 
into two parts by a Level Crossing slap 
through it. Port Erin is a very nice place to 
stay. In the town the Railway Company have 
opened a museum in what used to be the 
‘Bus Garage. Here you can see the Queen’s 
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Saloon, another saloon specially built for the 
Duke of Sutherland when the line was 
opened, and other interesting things 
connected with the line’s story, as well as 
three historic engines. . 

The first is Sutherland, No1. She was bultin 
1873, and hauled the Opening train. She was 
named in honour of the Duke who was the 
first chairman of the Company. She has not 
beensteamed for many years, but is preserved 
as nearly as possible in her original 
condition. 

‘Caledonia’, the Manx Northern 0-6-0, was 
No. 15 on the Isle of Man Railway, but she 
has now been given back her own Manx 
Northern livery of red and black and her 
original number too. This was 4. After the 
Foxdale mines collapsed, being heavier and 
more powerful than any other engine on the 
island there was little for her to do. She hada 
bad habit of spreading the track, and she was 
also heavy on coal. These were expensive 
habits, so she was kept for emergencies and 
never put into regular service. She proved hey 


plough attached, she would make short) 
work of the heaviest drifts. | remember hem 
best of all at the 1967 re-opening, as| helped 
to clean her and get her steaming for June 
3rd, and was on her footplate for part of the 
afternoon while she was acting as station 
pilot at Douglas, and doing the job 
dignity and despatch. ‘ 
The third engine is ‘Mannin’ No. 16. Thoug 
the youngest, she too has not been steamed 
for some little while. She was, I think, due for 
repairs in 1965, but no money was available 
so the job did not get done. It is clear that sha 
was built by the same firm as the others bu 
she has many improvements in design. She 
was bought to work the Port Erin line atatime 
when the traffic was so heavy that manyu 
trains had to be double headed. She wag) 
designed to do the work single handed. Shei 
nearly twice as powerful as any of the othem 
2-4-0s, and for many years she was worked: 
hard and more than paid her way. Her extra) 
power is not needed now, but if, as we hope 
this delightful little railway does get on itsfeet 
again, and traffic expands as it should, wha 
knows but that she might be needed again} 
and emerge from her retirement, 


No. 115, delivered in 1881, was one of the 
‘ first of the last batch. Her life on the line Was 
uneventful for eleven years, and was then 
cut short by one of the oddest accidents 
which has ever happened to a locomotive. 
; The neighbourhood of Lindal in Furness is 
~ honeycombed with iron ore workings, and 
subsidence occurs from time to time. On 
Wednesday September 22nd 1892, at8.15am 
or thereabouts, No.115 was peacefully shunt. 
ing wagons in Lindal sidings when Driver 
_ Postlethwaite suddenly felt a tremor beneat 
is engine. He shut off steam at once and 
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If you take the initial letter of each of these 
well-known engines or coaches and re- 
arrange them, you will get the name of a 
very famous engine. 
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Pas North Yorkshire Moors Railway, 18 miles 
tong, is o 


ne of the longest Preserved Railways 

ae . Sritain. It starts at Grosmont where it has a 

| thection with British Rail, and runs southward 

ing wee Goathland and Levisham to Picker- 

8- It lies mostly inside the North Yorkshire 
is me National Park. 

a s s line climbs steeply from Grosmont to a 


mut on the open moor round Goathland, 
Both Grosmo , : : 
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Each wagon has a label which says where | | 
it was sent from, and where it is to go, and it 
is the business of the Yardmaster and the 
Shunters to know whereabouts in the yard 
wagons labelled for A, B, C, D, etc., are 
standing. It is their business to tell the crew 
of the shunting engine where they are and to 
set the points to give the engine the quickest 
road to go and collect them. It is all too easy, 
if proper care is not taken, to get in a dread- 
ful muddle. 
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Inside the cover of the first 
Annual is a map of my Island. 
Itis called the Island of Sodor. 
This is the place where the Fat 
Controller, the Thin Controller 
and the Small Controller live, 
and where the Big Engines like 
Edward, Henry, Gordon, 
Thomas, Percy and Duck have 
their railways. The Little 
Engines like Skarloey & 
Rheneas, Peter Sam and Sir 
Handel have their railway here 
too, and so do the Small 
Engines, Mike and Bert and 
Rex. Itisa very nice Island, and 
Thomasis quite sure that with- 
out him, or so he says, | 
shouldn’‘t have discovered it at 
all. 

If the truth were known, 
however, it wasn't Thomas at 
all, it was my own three 
children who started me dis- 
covering the Island; but it 
wouldn't be any good telling 
Thomas that. He just wouldn't 
believe me! 

What really happened was 
this. | had just written the last 
story forthe fourth book which 
is Tank Engine Thomas Again. 
The story was about the race 
which Thomas had with Bertie 
the ‘Bus. | always tried the 
stories out on my children and 
sol read this onetothemtosee 
how they liked it. (That was a 
long time ago, they are all 
three grown up now with 
boys and girls of their own). 
Anyway they listened happily 
tothe firstpage where Thomas 
and Bertie decide to have a 
race, and then we got to the 
second page where Thomas 
didn’tgo fast atfirst, and Annie 
and Clarabel were worried. 
“Why don't you go fast? Why 
don’t you go fast?” they 
twittered. Thomas wasn’t 
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worried, he remembered the 
Level Crossing. “There was 
Bertie fuming at the gates 
while Thomas sailed gaily 
through.” 

“That's not fair,” said my 
three children all together. So 
| had to write and rewrite the 
story till they all agreed that 
itwas fair. We did itby drawing 
a plan of the branch line, and 
making sure that Bertie was 
held up by level crossings and 
traffic-lights only the same 
number of times that Thomas 
was held up by stations and 
signals. Then we found the 
place where they had the most 
exciting part of their race. This 
was up the valley from Els- 
bridge where road and rail ran 
side by side with a stream 
tumbling between them. 
Bertie had been held up by 
traffic lights at anarrow bridge 
over the river, while Thomas 
had had to stop longer than 
usual to allow another train to 
come through. Eventually 


Thomas got away first, but a 


moment later Bertie started 
with a roar and soon shot 
ahead. Thomas however 
gained speed moment by 
moment, and in spite of all 
Bertie could do he drew well 
ahead, and won handsomely 
with no unfairness at all. 

Once we had the map, my 
children wanted to know 
where the other stories in the 
book had happened; so we 
found them on the map. | 
found the map useful when | 
wrote other stories about the 
Branch. With its help | knew 
just where Thomas fell down 
the mine; where Percy fell into 
the sea, and where Daisy met 
the bull. It is, you see, much 
easier to write a story if you 


THOMAS BRANCH LINE 


can work out from a map 
where it happened. It is 
easier too for the artist to 
draw good pictures if he has 
the map to tell him what sort of 
scenery to put in. Mr Edwards 
is very good at this. 

You can have fun with it too. 
Read the stories in the books. 
Look at the pictures, and com- 
Pare them with the map. You 
can then find out where 
Stepney stopped the cricket 
match; where Percy had 
treacle spilt over him; where 
Toby ‘walked the tight-rope’, 
and so on. 

Thomas's Branch line map 
became so useful that | 
decided that a map of the 
whole Island would be more 
useful still. | drew one showing 
the mountains and rivers, 
roads and lakes as well as 
towns and railways. Mr 
Edmund Ward had a large 
copy of it made for me. It is 
4ft long and 3ft broad and 
hangs on the wall of my study. 
Mr Edwards used it when he 
drew the map of my Island 
which you can buy in the shops. 
| know now the names of the 
places where the people live, 
what industries they have on 
the Island; where the boys and 
girls go to school; where they 
go for their holidays . . . and 
lots of other things as well. 
Mr Edwards finds it a great 
help when he draws the 
pictures. I’ve even discovered 
something about the history of 
the Island, but that is another 
story. 

It has all been great fun. So 
you can see that Thomas was 
only partly right when he said 
“\fit hadn’tbeen formeandmy 
race with Bertie you wouldn't 
Know much about us at alll” 


Thomas stuck in the snow 


a Se 
\ Df ) d > 


Here Thomas fell down a mire 


Daisy met a bull 


This map is reproduced by kind permission of Kaye and Ward, publishers of 
the Railway Serion patie It is Sion their AIAN publication, Surprise 
Packet. which can be bought at bookshops everywhere. The packet features 
bright and exciting games and puzzles, as well as a Wealth of information 
to fascinate and delight all Thomas The Tank Engine fans. 


© 1972 Kaye and Ward Ltd. 
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Look Carefully at these signals. 
Do you know what they are saying? 


Green light showing 


Green 
light 
showing 


light showing 


line on which they could 
es of their scale-model 
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ttle engines were 


| pulling train-loads of 


ps, but Mr. Bassett- 


yr the Eskdale 
ught it, an 


Beckfoot — was very heavy indeed, and a new 
and powerful steam locomotive — River Esk - 
was designed and built especially for these 
trains, 

The working railway had a long and 
successful career, carrying on through several 
radical changes in the services offered, and also 
through several changes of management. But 
the most dramatic change was to come in the 
late 1950s, when the then owners, a quarry 
company, put the railway up for sale, and it was 
bought for a preservation society. 

Anew company was formed, and the Raven- 
glass and Eskdale Railway Company now 
runs ‘the Ratty’ (as the line is affectionately 
known), very successfully indeed as a tourist 
attraction for all those thousands who are 
fascinated by the story of steam. 


1. River Esk at Ravenglass 

2. River Mite on the turntable 
3. River Irt nears Dalegarth 

4. River Mite at Ravenglass 


Should you pay the line a visit in the summer 
months, do remember to walk over to the 
adjacent British Rail platform at Ravenglass. 
There, if you have timed it right, you may have 
an added bonus. The Flying Scotsman, that 
most splendid example of engineering skill, 
might just be passing through. 


River Esk, on whom Rex is based, is a 
magnificent 2-8-2, designed by Henry 
Greenly and built by Davey Paxman. It is a 
powerful engine, and was well able to 
handle the heavy stone trains. 


River Irt, or Bert as we might think of 
him, was in fact rebuilt from Muriel, a 
famous eight-coupled veteran built by 
Sir Arthur Heywood in 1894. Muriel was 
rebuilt in the workshops at Ravenglass in 
1927, to emerge as River Irt, the powerful 
0-8-2, and is still in service today. 


River Mite, also known as Mike, is the 
youngest of the three ‘brothers’. Built in 
1966 by Clarkson of York, it is a 2-8-2, 
incorporating the eight-coupled frame of 
a steam powered tender once attached to 
River Esk. 
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When The Flying Scotsman came to Sodor, he was photographed alongside Gordon. 


THE FLYING SCOTSMAN 


Those of you who had a copy of Thomas The 
Tank Engine’s annual last year will have en- 
joyed reading quite a long feature about the 
Flying Scotsman, which is one of Rev. W. 
Awdry’s favourite engines. 

The feature described the intense and 
exciting competition which went on through- 
out the 1920s and 1930s between the Great 
Western Railway and the North Eastern Rail- 
way. The two railways were rivals in speed and 
efficiency, and their exploits make fascinating 


reading. 
1, No 4472 getting steam up at The LNER’s first ‘champion’ was the mag- 
Carnforth’s Steamtown. nificent Flying Scotsman, built in 1923, and 
Gir Nidal Gresley sient shown at the Wembley Exhibition the following 
Sir Nigel Gresisy slap boing made ready. | year. The splendid loco became one of the 


| best-known engines in the world. She was the 
first to reach an officially recorded speed of 
100 m.p.h. 

There is no need to tell the whole story 
) again, but you will be interested to know that 
"you can still travel behind her, almost sixty 


lwned now by Mr William McAlpine, the 
g Scotsman is based at the Steamtown 
eum at Carnforth in Lancashire, and has 
ntly started on a new career. 


tion’ on some special holiday excursions. | 
ngers board a train at Blackpool, and are © : 
y a diesel to Preston. From Preston to 
an electric engine hauls the train 
Ge Carnforth Flying Scotsman is waiting. 
he fe peoralere in full LNER livery, and 5 
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3. Flying Scotsman at Steamtown prepares to take 
the Cumbrian Coast Express. 


4A plaque on the cabside of 4472. 5. The Express arrives at Ravenglass. 


6. The train on its return journey is hauled 
by Sir Nigel Gresley. 7. The crowd excitedly watches the departure. 
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At first Henry, Gordon and James played 
tricks on Duck d ak 
they soon foun eir mistake, J 
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made e ‘ 
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ther trucks laughed 


esel was cross. Hs 
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aid it was Duck stault 
and tried to pay him out ina mean way. Hetold 
lies to make the 


hink that Duck 


had called them all sorts of names. Gordon 
was “a galloping sausage”, Henry was “old 
square wheels”... and so on. The bigengines 
were furious, and though the Fat Controller 
didn't believe Diesel, he told Duck that he had 
better go and stay with Edward for a little 
ae (Edward's station is Wellsworth on the 
map). 

While there, Duck often used to help heavy 
trains up Gordon’s Hill by pushing them from 
behind. One day he had helped a goods train, 
and was coming back when some of the 


trucks broke away and chased him. Duck 
bravely caughtand checked them before they 
could cause an accident. Unfortunately he 
couldn't quite stop in time, and crashed into a 
shed at the station where a barber was 
shaving a customer. The barber was cross, 
and lathered poor Duck’s face all over. But 
when the Fat Controller told him that Duck 
had been a brave engine, the barber said he 
was sorry and washed the soap all off again. 

Better still, the Fat Controller told Duck that 
the engines had found out all about Diesel’s 
lies, and were sorry they had been horrid to 
Duck. So when he came back to Tidmouth, 
Duck was given a really rousing welcome. 
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Here is a little quiz 


to find out just how much 
you really know about 
Thomas and his friends. 


Check your answers on page 61 


EXPRESS CROSSWORD 


See how quickly you can fill in all the answers. 
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No 55 Stepney | 


There is a great deal for you to see and enjoy 
when you visit the line. They have a collection 
of historic locomotives, and a Museum at 
Sheffield Park. There is too, a real feeling of 
history at the station where the staff wear 
L.B. & S.C.R. uniforms, where the old enamel 
advertisements are displayed, and the signal 
box is right on the platform. 

The locomotive collection is too large for a 
description here; but from’ Fenchurch (built 
1872) and Stepney (1875) to No. 75027 built 
in 1952 for British Rail, there is a wide enough — 
selection to satisfy even the most exacting of 
enthusiasts. One of the most interesting 
| coaches in the collection is an Observati 

Saloon built in 1913, with glass ends to 
| passengers a better view of the 


Stepney worked on the Sodor railway 
for a short time, and along with Duck 
took over the duty of a conked-out 
diesel. 


Observation Saloons are rare, and this is the 
oldest example remaining in this country. 
Quite apart from the Locomotives and 
Coaches, the ride from Sheffield Park is 
pleasant in itself. The line begins beside the 
River Ouse and goes through fields and 
woodlands to Horsted Keynes. Most of the 
coaching stock is kept here, and together with 
vintage wagons is on display. 
Look out for Stepn you visit the | 
Bluebell. He is very pi $ new hom 
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A terrible thing has happened! A 
whole load of coal has been spilled 
on the railway, but worst of all, the 
soot has covered the engines! Can 
you see through the grime and make 
out who is who? 
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DO YOU KNOW YOURENGINES? ~ ~ 


1. Toby. 2. James. 3. Peter Sam. 4. Sir Handel. 
5. Percy. 6. Edward. 7. Trevor. 8. Gordon. 
9. Culdee. 10. Lord Harry. 


EXPRESS CROSSWORD 


Clues across: 1. Thomas, 5. car, 6. boiler, 7. valve, 
8. Dart, 10. Rheneas, 12. Summit, 13. shed. 

Clues down:1. Toby, 2. Oliver, 3. service, 4. green, 
5. Culdee, 8. Daisy, 9. trams, 11. axle. 


THE NAME’S THE SAME 


1. City of Truro 


See who can be the first around 
this rather unusual track — 
obeying all the instructions, 

of course! 


DOUBLE youse 
WEXT THROW. 
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